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INDUCEVENTS OF HORTICULTURE AS 
; AN OCCUPATION. 

(Extracted from J. Breck’s Address before the West- 

boro’ Agricultural Society.) 


There are many inducements to pursue the art 
of Horticulture, some of which will be considered. 

It is a source of profit. Good fruit, as an_ali- 
ment, is conducive to health, 

It is a source of much innocent pleasure. 
a good moral influence. 

As to the profit—I think you must all acknow- 
ledge that this alone is a sufficient inducement for 
you to be up and doing. Your prospects are ma- 
terially changed from what they were ten years 
ago. You are now within two hours of the best 
market in the United States, and can transport the 
most delicate fruit without the least injury. I 
would inquire how an acre of ground can be made 
to produce su much as when devoted to fruit? A 
neighbor of mine purchased a piece of ground— 
about an acre—for which he paid $300; it was 
covered with apple trees in their full vigor, of the 
best varieties of fruit: he informed me that he 
sold in one year, enough to pay for it. I do not 
believe there is any crop that will pay so well ‘as 
fruit. Fine fruit always commands the highest 
price in Boston; so high, indeed, that none but the 
affluent can afford it, I will give you the prices 
of a few varieties, the present season—[1840.]— 
Bartlett pears, 37 1-2 to 50 cents per dozen, and 
St. Michael at 50 cents to 1 dollar, according to 
size and fairness. Peaches, such as I used to raise 
bushels of, from 25 cents to 75 cents per dozen; 
and smell, miserable things, not fit to eat, for 12 
1-2 cents. Plums, 25 cents to 75 cents per box, 
of about one quart. Strawberries and Antwerp 
Raspberries, liardly ever less than 37 1-2 cents per 
box, unless they had begun to decay; and some 
magnificent varieties, 75 cents to $1 per box, Isa- 
bella grapes, from 12 1-2 certs to 25 cents per lb. 
A few years since, Mr Samue! Johnson, of Charles- 
town, received the sum of $49 29 for the produce 
of a single plum tree of the White Gage species, 
the growth of one season. It should be re- 
membered, however, that these are the retail pri- 
ces But supposing the retailer makes 100 per cent., 
it will leave a generous price for the grower.— 
Good peaches have readily sold this season from 2 
to 4 dollars per bushel. Porter apples 1 25 to 
SL 50 per bushel, and all other fine eating varie- 
ties in proportion. ‘I'he large [ron pear, for bak- 
ing, is hardly ever less than $4 per barrel, and | 
have known them as high as 6 or $8, and nearly 
as easily raised as Baldwin apples. There are 
many varieties of winter pears now cultivated in 
the neighborhood of Boston, equal in flavor to any 
of the fall varieties, which wil! bring alinost any 
price asked. An Isabella grape vine trained to an 
humble cottage that has fallen under my notice, 
yields bushels of fruit annually—not only supply- 
ing the family, but leaving a surplus for sale, or 
distribution among friends. This combines the 


It has 


| useful with the ornamental, as the vine loaded with | ness, as formerly conducted, must have been a 
its rich fruit is highly ornamental and grateful to hard one, whether the cider was “hard” or not. 
the eye. There are individuals,in Boston, with The idea of picking apples and making them into 
hardly a rod of land, whose income from grape cider, and then selling it at 75 cents per barrel, or 
vines trained to the house, yield sufficient to pay | laying up 20 or 30 barrels for family use, drinking 
their taxes, amounting from 25 to $40 per year,' as much more converted into cider brandy, as [ 
land still reserving enough for their table and | have known a family do, is not so very agreeable, 
| friends. | The best policy is to have none but the very finest 

I was on the farm of Elias Phinney, Esq., of Lex- | varieties of fruit on the place, such as will find a 
ington, a few weeks since, and observed a fine | ready sale at the best prices. The wind-falls 
orchard of peach trees of about one acre: the | and unsound fruit should be fed to the swine or 
ground between the trees had been cultivated from | converted into cider for vinegar. Orchards may 
the time they were planted, which accounted for | be set out expressly for the use of swine and other 
the very fine, fair fruit, by which the trees were| stock. We know of a number of fine, thrifty 
bending to the ground. I wes informed that the | young orchards of sweet apples, set out by men 
crops raised between the trees had paid from year| who have long used them to great advantage for 
to year the cost of cultivation and other expenses, | feeding their swine, and who consider a bushel of 
teaving the receipts from the fruit a net zain. I) them equal to a bushe! of potatoes; they are valua- 
have been informed from good authority that the | ble also for cows and horses; and if time permit- 
sales from this orchard in one week amounted to | ted, could give accounts of many interesting expe- 
more than one hundred dollars, at wholesale pri- | riments proving their value for this purpose; but 
ces; what the total amount of sales has been, 1 | must pass to the consideration of other induce- 





know not; but it must have been three times that | 
sum. This farm is 12 miles, or two hours from | 
Boston; so you will perceive itis the same dis- | 
tance, in one sense, as from Westboro’ to Boston. 
I have already given a description of Mr Phinney’s 
apple orchard, in the New England Farmer, which 
some of youtake. It consists of about 4 or 500 
trees ‘on ten acres of Jand, planted 16 years ago; | 
the ground has always been cultivated from the 
time the trees were planted. The fruit is mostly 
winter, a great majority of it the Baldwin. Two | 
years ago he sold 700 barrels of good sound ap- | 
ples from it, and upon a rough guess, should say 
that this year it would exceed one thousand. Ap- | 
ples are now worth in the market at least $1 50 | 
per barrel: we bought some a few days since fur | 
a customer in St. Johns, and had to pay $1 75. 
There need be no fear of overstocking the mar- 
ket with good fruit. There is always bad enough 
in all conscience. Our market has been crowded 
all summer with fruit prematurely picked, and trans- 
ported by steam conveyance from New York, New | 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and even as far south as 
Norfolk, Va. By the time it reaches us, it is in a 
decaying state, and consequently unwholesome and 
not fit fora rational creature to eat: yet it has 
founda ready sale at high prices and in large 
quantities. By steam communication fruit is con- 
veyed from Boston to Maine and the British Prov 
inces, and evento England. For under the genial 
influences of our sun, our fruit is auch superior to 
theirs, and brings a higher price. The facilities 
the steam ships now give, will greatly extend our | 
market, and all the surplus fruit that will be raised 
for an age to corns, will meet with a ready sale. 
There can be no doubt in regard to the profit 
which may be derived from raising good fruit. 
Even the common cider apples are now generally | 
allowed to be more profitable for feeding swine | 
and other stock than for converting into cider. If | 
they were not, I would advocate the plan which 
some have inconsiderately carried into effect, nag 
is of cutting down theirorchards. The cider busi- 
' 











ments to pursue this pleasant occupation. 

One great advantage arising from the cultiva- 
tion of fine fruit is, that a free use of it is favorable 
to health. In the Annals of Horticulture, the ad- 
vantages of it are set forth in the following lan- 
guage: 

“One of the best aliments and the best appropri- 
ated, to the different ages of life, is that which our 
fruit affords. They present to mana light nour- 
ishment, of easy digestion, and produce a chyle 
admirably adapted to the functions of the human 
body. ‘thoroughly ripe fruit eaten with bread, is 
perhaps the most innocent of all aliments, and will 


| even insure health and strength.” 


“There are fruits which, when perfectly ripe, 
cap be eaten to excess, without inconvenience, 
such as grapes, cherries and currants; the other 
kinds never occasion ill consequences, if they are 
eaten only to satisfy the demands of nature.” 

As far as my own observation goes, I fully agree 
with the above writer. For, not having had the 
taste vitiated by tobacco or ardent spirits, I have al- 
ways retained the high relish for fruits, which 
seems to be inherent to our natures, and have ha- 
bitnally used it freely when it has been in my pow- 
er to obtain it. When toiling in the sun in our 
warm summer days, | have found there was noth- 
ing so grateful or refreshing as fruit. A plate of 
strawberries, currants, cherries or a melon, with a 
little bread and cheese, for a lunch, taken under a 
tree, fanned by the pure country air, isa luxury 
indeed; and will be found more effectual in re- 
cruiting the exhausted frame and quenching the 
parching thirst, than any thing else that can be 
named, even were the whole list of aliments or 
stimulating drinks called over. With fruit, a very 
little drink, even of cold water will be found ne- 
cessary. Having had an abundance of cherries 
for a number of years past, 1 have eaten them in 
their season almost to excess, and found that 
health was improved by the use. I have eat them 
in the morning as soon as have risen and could 
get to the trees, and atall times of the day. I 
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have freque uly made my becskinet on ‘towed ol 
cherries, or strawberries, with a little milk or cof- 
fee, and found myself equally refreshed as if I had 
taken more substantial food; and it is my candid 
opinion that if fruits were more generally raised, 
and formed a part of every meal, it would be found 
by all to be beneficial to health and at the same 
time a saving to the purse. A writerin the Medi- 
caland Surgical Journal says, “that instead of 
standing in any fear of a generous consumption of 
ripe fruits, we regard them as positively conducive 
to health. The very maladies commonly assumed 
to have their origin in a free use of apples, cher- 
ries, melons and wild fruit, have been quite as pre- 
valent, if not equally destructive in seasons of 
scarcity. All naturalists will testify to the impor- 
tance of fruit seasons to the lower animals, particu- 
Jarly birds. When there is a failure or an insuf- 
ficient supply, the feathered tribe are less musical, 
Jess numerous, and commence their migrations 
much earlier, than when amply supplied with the 
delicate nutrition designed for them at certain pe- 
riods of the revolving year. 

“'There are so many erroneous notions enter- 
tained of the bad effect of fruit, that it is quite 
time a counteracting impression should be promul- 
gated, having its foundation in common sense, and 
based on the common observation of the intelligent. 

“ We have no patience in reading the endless 
rules to be observed in this department of physical 
comfort. No one, we imagine, ever lived longer 
or freer from the paroxysms of disease, by discard- 
ing the delicious fruits of the land in which he 
finds ahome. On the contrary, they are necessary 
to the preservation of health, and therefore caused 
to make their appearance at the very time when 
the condition of the body, operated upon by deteri- 
orating causes, not always understood, requires 
their grateful, renovating influence. Tyssot, in 
his advice to people upon their health says: ‘There 
ig a pernicious prejudice with which all are too 
generally imbued. It is, that fruits are injurious in 
the dysentery, and increase and produce it. There 
is not perhaps a more false prejudice. Bad fruits 
and those which have been imperfectly ripened in 
unfavorable seasons, may occasion cholics and 
sometimes diarrhaas, but never epidemic dysente- 
ry. Ripe fruits of all kinds, and especially those 
of summer, are the true preservatives against this 
malady.’ He farther says, ‘that whenever the dys- 
entery has prevailed, I have eaten Jess animal food 
and more fruit, and I have never had the slightest 
attack. Several physicians have adopted the same 
regimen. 

“IT have seen eleven patients in the same house; 
nine were obedient and ate fruit; they recovered. 
The grandmother and a child which she was par- 
tial to, died. She prescribed to the child burnt 
wine, oil, powerful aromatics, and forbade the use 
of fruit: it died. She followed the same course 
and met the same fate.” 

The strawberry is considered by many medical 
men as a valuable medicine in many diseases ; par- 
ticularly for putrid fevers and pulmonary consnmp- 
tion. A free use of strawberries, it is said, will 
both prevent and cure the rheumatism. The cele- 
brated Linneus cured himself of the gout by per- 
severing in a regimen of strawberries. 

I could accumulate testimony on the utility of 
fruit, but I consider it unnecessary. Intelligent 
people no longer doubt upon the subject, and we 
hope the prejudices heretofore entertained against 
the free use of it, will be done away. 











From the Albany ¢ Cultivator. 
THINGS NOT TO BE DONE. 
Sowing spring wheat without soaking in brine, 
and rolling in lime, is a thing not to be done. 
According to C. W. Jchnson, salt acts an important 


part in germination and promoting the growth of 


plants; and lime, every one is aware, seems to be 


necessary in some form to the perfection of plants: 


and their seeds. 
sowing wheat. 


Both, then, should be used in 


Attempting to keep cattle, sheep and horses, | 
through our long winters on straw or even hay, | 


without roots, is a thing not to be done. Every, 
good farmer, wil] therefore make his arrangements 
so as to secure a plentiful supply of turnips, pota- 
toes, or carrots, for winter and spring use. These 


fed with the hay, will improve the stock, promote | 


health, and bring the animals through the most 
trying season of the year with safety and profit. 

Making a yard of the highway, and allowing 
your cattle and sheep tobe fed, and to drop their 
dung where it is lost to the farm, is not to be done. 
This practice, though a common, is a wretched one, 
and should be reformed altogether. Feed your 
animals in stalls, if you can; if not, in yards. To 
do otherwise, is wasteful in the extreme. 


Allowing your cattle in the spring of the year to 
go roaming about, poaching your meadows and pas- 
tures with their feet, is a thing not to be done. 
The amount of food they can get in this way is a 
poor compensation for the damage they do, and be- 
sides it destroys their relish for hay, without offer- 
ing any substitute. 

Suffering animals to perish for want of attention, 
at any season of the year, is a thing not to be done. 
But if any do die accidentally, they should be con- 
verted to use by being covered with earth, to ab- 
sorb the gasses of oxygen and ammonia that are the 
inevitable results of animal putrefaction, and which 
are indispensable to the growth of plants. 

Having your pig sty in such a state, or place, 
that your pigs shal! not work for a living, is a thing 
not to be done. They should have a yard into 
which weeds, swamp muck, straw, and the scrap- 
ings of roads und ditches should be thrown, to be 
converted into manure; and if they seem at any 
time reluctant to begin the task of mixing such ma- 
terials, a few handfuls of corn scattered over the 
surface wil] set them to work most industriously. 

Permitting the chips, pieces of bark, sawdust, 
&c., of your wood yard to accumulate for years, is 
a thing not to be done. Remember that all, which 
has once formed part of a plant can be converted 
into a plant again, and place all such matters where 
their decomposition will be most useful, and soon- 
est effected. 

Nearly every farm has some pond, marsh, or bog 
which receives a large portion of the wash of the 
cultivated land; and to allow this to remain with- 
out being returned to the soil, isa thing not to be 
done. There are some such places that may be 
considered as inexhaustible deposits of fertilizing 
matter, yet have never been drawn upon for a sin- 
gle load, by the neighboring farmers. Let those 
who have such deposits look to them. 


Allowing your work to drive you, is a thing not) 
to be done. The man who is half an hour behind | 
his work, finds labor forever an uphill business. 
There is here a serious mistake committed by 
many farmers. They lay out more work than they | 
can do well, or in season, and the consequence is, 


| nothing i 1s done at the time, or as it ‘should be. 
,What you do, do in season, and be sure to do well. 
| Being content to allow a single year to pass 
without correcting some error, or making some im- 
provement in husbandry, is a thing not to be done. 
In conversation with an intelligent farmer the oth- 
er day, he remarked that the practice of all fell be- 
hind their knowledge, or in other words, none did 
as well as they knew how. To put the knowledge 
we acquire from our own or other’s experience to 
use, should be the aim of every one, and would 
soon do away the reproach that farmers are a sta- 
tionary race of men. 


From the same. 


HAWTHORN HEDGES OF ENGLAND. 


Messrs Editors—Thlere appears to be a consid- 
erable desire to introduce into our meadows and 
fields, that most beautiful of all fences, the Haw- 
thorn hedge. But the prevailing opinion, that it 
will not thrive here, seems to retard its introduc- 
tion ; the severity of the winter, and dryness of 
summer, are both urged as causes of its failure. 

In England the thorn is considered to be one of 
their most hardy plants; and it makes a fence 
which endures for ages. It grows and preserves 
its beauty on hills which are almost bare of soil, 
and are, consequently, liable to be parched with 
the suinmer’s sun, and are also exposed to the se- 
verities of winter; it bears the extremes of sea- 
sons, and difference of situations, much better than 
several other English plants which flourish here ; 
hence it is, at least, reasonable to suppose that its 
failure must arise from some other cause than that 
of change of climate. Its proper cultivation may 
not be well enough understood ; or, some little al- 
teration may be required to adapt its cultivation to 
the difference of climate ; such, for instance, as 
trenching very deep where the plants are to stand, 
which would have a greater tendency to preserve 
them from the injurious effects of the extreme heat 
and dryness in summer. 

The mode of cultivation in England, is as fol- 
lows: The plants are those of the white thorn, 
This thorn will, if left to grow singly, attain the 
bulk and height of an apple tree. [t bears white 
flowers in great abundance, of a very fragrant 
smell, which are succeeded by a little egg-shaped 
berry, which, when it is ripe in the fall, is of a red 
color. Within the red pulp is a small stone; and 
this stone being put in the ground produces a plant 
or tree, in the same manner that a cherry-stone 
does. ‘The red berries are called haws; whence 
this thorn is sometimes called the hawthorn. The 
leaf is precisely like a gooseberry leaf, only small- 
er; the branches are everywhere armed with sharp 
thorns, and the wood has a fine grain, and is very 
flexible and very tough. 

The berries are ripe in November. They are 
beaten from the trees, and cleared from leaves and 
bits of wood ; then they are mixed with sand or 
,earth, four bushels of sand or earth to a bushel of 
‘haws, and kept in a cellar, or other cool place; 
jand, soon as the frost is out of the ground in spring, 
they are sown as thick as peas, in drills one foot 
| apart ; ; here they come up and stand till the next 
/year, when they are taken from that situation, as- 
| sorted, the strong from the weak ones, and planted 
ivery thick in rows one foot apart in a nursery, 
where they stand another year; then they are 
ready to be planted to become a hedge. In Eng- 
‘land, there are two ways of planting a hedge as to 
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position of ground. One ona bank, with a ditch that purpose ; afterwards with a long handled bill- 
ou the side ; the other on the level ground. | hook, 

The soil is prepared by plowing twelve or four- | The ground is also hoed and kept clean near 
teen inches deep; or, which is better, by trenching ithe roots of the plants for the first five or six years 
two feet deep, and making the earth very fine. from the time of planting; the fence will then be 
The plants are selected from the nursery, as near | about five feet high, and is usually allowed to at- 
as possible of eqaal size, else some get the start of | tain the height of seven or eight feet in meadows 
others, subdue them, and keep them down, and this | and fields, and ten or twelve feet around gardens 
makes an uneven hedge, with weak parts in it. If | 4nd orchards, and from two to five feet wide at the 
the plants be two years old, have been transplanted, | bottom. 
and are at the bottom as big aa a large goose quill,, Of the beauty of such a hedge it is impossible 
they are every thing that is required. | for any one who has not seen it, to form an idea. 

The roots of the plants are pruned to within | The leaf is beautiful in color and in shape; it is 
four inches of the part that was at the top of the | ne of the very earliest in the spring, and preserves 
ground, or in other words, the root is left but four | its bright hue during the summer heats. Its blos- 
inches long, and all the fibres are cut clean away, | 50's which are white and fragrant, burst forth in 
or they would die and do harm if left. |the middle of May, and give the most gay and 


fruitful appearance to the meadows, fields and gar- 
i b epare : 
bart gee and a ager target age cro dens which they encircle. Its usefulness in giv- 
Fh yee - a nm “ai fi “an i, tatens Aan va | ing protection, shelter and shade, render it superior 
ae wee a : PEF | to any other sort of fence. The branches grow so 
than they stood before taken from the nursery. | ,,. 
The dist Scie ails hie Inula Graken thick and present thorns so numerous, und those so 
; . - — et le =“ ane eatin A sharp, as to make the fence impenetrable. 
ee ee See cr shelter it gives in the spring and fall, and the 
apart, and plant another line drawn six inches ali Deiat , 
s shade it gives in the heat of summer, are so much 
from the first, and put in the plants, not to stand : 
é : : more effectual than those given by wood or stone 
opposite those in the first row, but opposite the , 
; . | fences, that there is no comparison between them. 
middles of the intervals. When the plants are in, ae 
j This is important to the farmer whose profits de- 
the soil between and around them is gently press- 


ed down with the foot, then hoed a little and left wen OER eyen Ge grad. quniiion of bis cattle, 
anil ’ which improve more rapidly and are in every re- 


Thie werk is done ently in Outebor, ov 00 ence spect more profitable when thus protected from the 
as the ground is suitable inthe spring. The first chills of cold and wet weather, and also from the 


or second week in October would be the most ge hae oo an ool - 
proper time to plant here, even though the leaves vd nang Neat “Hil 
should yet be on the plants, as the roots would —— over any other sort of fence is, that it effec- 
strike, in this fine month, before the severe frosts tually protects gardens from the depredations of 


' poultry. Fowls will alight on wooden, brick and 
commence, and the plants would be more vigorous 
! ; : s stone fences; but never on a quickset hedge, 
and start earlier inthe spring. If the planting 


cath ust bu dens fa Ge Gh Ohad be dene which affords no steady lodgement for the feet, and 


senile ic ticiieeaiei texte tn tindiilhtis okies ead which wounds their legs and thighs and bodies 
gro Pring 5 with its thorns, It not only gives protection against 

and drought might come and retard the growth of 

the plants. 

In both cases, the plants are cut almost close to 
the ground. If planted in the fall, they are cut 
down as soon as the frost is out of the ground in 
the spring, and before the buds begin to swell ; 
if planted in spring, they are cut down as soon as 
planted. This cutting down to within half an 
inch of the ground, is indispensably necessary, for 
without it there would be no hedge. ‘The ground 
between and all about them is also kept clean and 
frequently hoed. 

Some people cut down again the next spring, 
but it is much better to defer the second cutting 
until two years after the first one, and then to cut 
all close down to the ground as possible in the 
spring ; the shoots then come out so thick and so 
strong that they never need to be cut down any 
more, But about the middle of the following July, 
the top, and sides nearthe top, are clipped off a 
little, and the bottom left still less clipped, so that 
the hedge may be wide at bottom and narrow at 
the top. In October, the new shoots are clipped 
again, but not quite down to the last cut, the sides 
being still left in a sloped form, wide at bottorm and 
sharp at the top; when kept in that form the hedge 
grows close and bushy down to the ground, so as 
to form a completely close fence ; but if left broad 
at the top, the bottom becomes open and the fence 
is not so good. 


The clipping is performed twice in each of the 
first four or five years, with shears to be had for 


and shade in hot. On the south side of a high 
fence, peas, lettuces, radish, and many other things, 
can be had ten or twelve days earlier in the spring 
than in the unshaded ground ; and during the heat 
of summer al] these and many others thrive best in 
the shade, and continue to do so long after they 
will no longer produce in the sun. 

The hawthorn is the favorite plant of England; 
it is seen as a flowering shrub in pleasure grounds ; 


the first appearance of its blossoms is hailed by 
old and young,-as the sign of pleasant weather ; 
the youth, of both sexes, adorn themselves with 
garlands made with flowers, and join in merry dance 
and rural sports areund the -hawthorn bush on the 
village green; whilst the more aged, seated be- 
neath its.shade, direct the joyous throng, and re- 
count with pleasing recollections, all the pastimes 
and pleasures of their youth. In short, take away 
the hawthorn, and you take away the greatest beau- 
ty of the English fields and gardens. 

And why should America not possess this most 
beautiful plant? She has some of the English fol- 
lies and English vices; and why not English hedg-. 
es, instead of post-and-rail and board fences? If, 
instead of these sterile-looking and cheerless en- 
closures, the gardens and meadows and fields in 
the neighborhood of cities and towns were divided 
by quickset hedges, what a difference would the 
alteration make in the look, and in the real value 
too, of those gardens, meadows, and fields? 





The | 


intruders, but also affords shelter in cold weather | 


it is the constant ornament of paddocks and parks ; | 


ISTER. 


= — _—— 


N. B. If the white thorn plants cannot be pro- 
cured here, they may be had from Liverpool or 
| London in the spring ; or the berries may be ship- 
ped from any port in Great Britain, in barrels, half 
sand and half berries, in November. Three bar- 
jrels would fence a farm; and might be had for 
| little more than two dollars a barrel, at any port in 
| England. 
With due regard, yours, 
| Albany, March 22, 1841. 





R. M. 





CEDAR HEDGES. 

Hugh Gaston, wlio makes some inquiries on this 
| subject, is informed that the berries of the Cedar 
are to be gathered in December, thoroughly cleans- 
ed by rubbing off the resinous matter, put into un- 
slaked ashes, and after two weeks, plant them in 
rows like peas. ‘They may be transplanted in 
about two years, into a rich light soil, formed for 
the purpose, and in seven or eight years with prop- 
er trimming, make a beautiful hedge. If at the 
expiration of the two weeks’ preparation in ashes, 
| the ground should be frozen, they must be mixed 
| up with earth ina box, and placed in an exposed 
| situation, until the first thaw, or till the earth can 
| be fitted for their reception. Intrimming the ce- 
| dar, or pruning, care must be taken not to disturb 
| the centre or leading shoot, as in that case the tree 
frequently perishes. —IJb. 





PEACH WORM. 


Messrs Editors—Has there been any preventive 
discovered to the ravages of the peach worm or 
grub, which threatens to destroy this most deli- 
cious of fruits? I have some fine trees which I 
| find have been attacked. I am loth to lose them, 
and any information you may be able to give, will 
be thankfully received by one, at least, of your 
many SUBSCRIBERS. 





| If the trees are already infested by the grub, let 
them be carefully examined aronnd the rovt, and 
every worm dissected out of the bark. Complete 
excision will alone save the tree; at least such is 
‘the opinion of some of the most successful peach 
| growers. With this evil, prevention is better than 
cure, and fortunately since attention has been di- 
rected to this point, methods have been discovered 
which appear to be effectual in preventing the at- 
}tacks of the parent moth or fly. Planting the red 
| cedar with the peach tree in the same hole, and 








| leaving the roots and stems in as near contact as 
| possible, has been found by experience to preserve 
the peach, the odor of the cedar being offensive to 
ae parent of the grub, and the slow growth of this 
shrub preventing any injury to the peach. Prof. 
Kirkland, of Ohio, says—* Tansy and wormwood 
| contain large quantities of essential oil, which is 
| peculiarly offensive to this insect; and it is found 
that if the body of the peach tree be surrounded by 
half a dozen sprouts of either of these vegetables, 
it will be perfectly secured against the approaches 
of the destructive enemy. They should be plant- 
ed in the spring nearly in contact with the body of 
the tree, and so as to surround it. During the 
summer they should be cultivated, and kept free 
from grass. In this way they form a permanent 
and successful means of defence against the insect 
that has nearly exterminated the peach tree from 
many sections of our country.” —Jb. 





Man is the master of his own destiny,—Cousin. 
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CATTLE SHOW AT BRIDGEWATER, 
On Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1841. 

List of Premiums proposed by the Plymouth 

County Agricultural Society: 
State Premiums. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, offer the following premiums for Stock, 
to be exhibited from any county of the Common- 
wealth, at Bridgewater, 
September next, at the annus] Cattle Show of the 
Plymouth County Agricultural Society, viz: 

For the best blooded bul! of an imported 
breed, not less than one year old, assurance 
being given that he shail be kept for use in 
the Commonwealth at least nine months, 

For second best, (same requisitions, ) 

For the best milch cow, tu!l blood, of an 
imported breed, not less tian three nor more 
than ten years old, with satisfactory evidence 
as to the quantity of her milk and the manner 
in which she has been fed, 

For second best, (same requisitions,) 

For the best full blooded heifer of import- 
ed breed, that has been milked not less than 
three months, with satisfactory evidence of 
the quantity and quality of her milk, 

For second best, (same requisitions, ) 

For the best full blooded heifer, of an im- 
ported breed, of any age, : 

For the best pair of working oxen, taking 
into view their size, power and training, 
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For second best do. do. 6 

For the best pair of three years old steers, 
taking into view their size, power and training 6 

For second best do, do. d 


Similar premiums may be expected to be offered 
for the same description of stock, at the Plymouth 
County Exhibition, in 1842. 

Claims to the above premiuins must be entered 
in writing, with Benj. Guild, Esq., Boston, Record- 
ing Secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, on or before the 20th of 
September next; also in like manner, notice must 
be given to Abram Washburn, 2d, of Bridgewater, 
at least three days previous to the exhibition, 


Improvements. 

To the person who shall on the first day of 
September, 1841, have the largest quantity of 
land in the best state of preparation fur Iing- 
lish mowing, which was swamp land or fresh 


meadow, June Ist, 1840, $25 
Second premium for the saine object, 1S 
Third do. do, 10 
To the person who shall before the first 

day of October next, produce the greatest 

quantity ef cocoons by feeding the worms on 

the leaves of the Chinese mulberry tree or 

shrub, 15 
Second premium for the same object, 10 
Third do. do. : 


Claimants of the above premiums will be requir- 
ed te feed successfully not less than 6000 worms, 
and to state in writing the manner of cultivating 
the trees or shrubs on which the worms were fed, 
the kind of soil, the quantity and kind of manure, 
ifany used, &c. Also the manner in which the 
eggs were preserved, the time and manner of hatch- 
ing the worms, and all the particulars relating to 
feeding, taking care of the worms and preserving 
the cocoons, with an account of the whole expense. 


on Wednesday, the 29th of 


To every person in the county who shall 
build before September, 1841, one hundred 
rods of stone wall, 

| For every additiona) hundred rods, 

And in the same proportion for fractional 
parts of a hundred rods, after two hundred have 
been built, 

| ‘To the person who shall collect the great- 
est quantity of any kind of material, (except- 
ing manure from stock,) which in the opinion 
of the committee shal] more than pay the cost 
of collecting and spreading on his farm, be- 
‘tween the first day of September last and the 
i first day of September next, not Jess than 400 
| loads, 40 cubic feet considered a load, 
; A-second premium for the same object, not 
‘less than 300 loads, 
A third, not less than 250 loads, 
A fourth, not less than 200 loads, 


| The committee are authorized to distribute 6! 
| vols. of the N. E. Farmer and 8 vols. of the Yan- 
| 
| 
‘ 


kee Farmer. 


N. B. Claims to be made on or before the Ist day | some respectable 
of August, 1841, to Isaac Alden, East Bridgewater. | to be made 
Claimants, to entitle themselves to the above | put the 
offered premiums, must make a particular state- | 


| ment in writing, of their several operations. 


Produce. 


For the greatest quantity of wheat, raised 
on not less than one acre of Jand, nor less than 
twenty bushels, 

For the next greatest quantity, do. 

For do. do. do. do. 

For the best crep of Indian corn, raised on 
one acre, not less than 60 bushels, (75 Ibs. in 
the ear considered a bushel,) not to be har- 
vested before the 15th of October, 1341, 

Next best crop, 

Next best do, 

For the greatest quantity of barley on an 
acre, not less than thirty bushels, 

Second premium, do. 

lor the best crop of Rohan potatoes, on 
not less than half an acre of land, nor Jess 
400 bushels, 

For the best crop of potatoes of any kind, 
on not less than one acre of land, and not 
less than 500 bushels to the acre, 

For the next best do. not less than 400 
bushels, (56 lbs. to be considered a_ bushel of 
every kind of root except onions,) 

For the best crop of oats, on not less than 
two acres, and not less than. 50 bushels to the 
acre, 

For the next best on one acre, 

For the greatest number of bushels of rye, 
raised on an acre, and not Jess than 30 bush- 
els, 

For the next best do. do. 

For the greatest quantity of white beans 
raised on an acre, not less than 15 bushels, 

For the next do. not Jess than 6 bushels on 
half an acre, 

For the greatest quantity of carrots, raised 
on not less than one acre of land, and not 
less than three hundred bushels, 


For the greatest quantity of onions, on not 
less than a quarter of an acre of Jand, and not 
less than 75 bushels, 

For the greatest quantity of sugar beets, 





For the next greatest quantity on half an acre, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
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, raised on not less than a quarter of an acre 


| of land, 5 


7) 
If the sugar be extracted from the beets and a 
| Satisfactory account of the processes given, the 
| premium wall be trebled. 


| For the greatest quantity of common tur- 


| nips on an acre, not less than 300 bushels, 5 
For the best crop of ruta baga turnips, not 
| less than 300 bushels, 5 


The comniittee are authorized to distribute & 
ivols. of the N. FE. Farmer and 8 of the Yankee 
| Farmer, as additions to the above offered premiums, 
|oras gratuities to unsuccessful claimants, accord- 
| ing to their judgment of merit. 


) “ ‘ . , . . 
|; P.S. It will be required of clainiants of the 


15 | above premiums, to state in writing, the condition 
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12 | of the land at the time the course of cultivation for 


10 | the approaching season may commence, and the 


| several operations in that cultivation; and the 
amount of produce must be attested by the owner 
and one laborer. 


A certificate of the measurement of the land by 
surveyor, wil] be required. Claims 
on or belure September 29th, 184], 
evidence of the amount of crops need not 
be produced until the first of November next. Com- 
:unications to be made to Anthony Collamore, 
Pembroke, Chairman of Committee on Pr duce. 


N. B. Without a strict conipliance with the 
above conditions, the committee have determined 


| 


| 


| not to award premiums, 
Stock. 
For the best fat ox, $10 
For the next best do. 8 
For the best fat cow, 6 
Next bes! do. 3 
For the best milch cow, 8 
Next best do. 6 
For the best heifer, not less than one nor 
more than three years old, 5 
| For the next best do. 3 
| For the best bull calf not less than five 
months old, 4 
For the next best do. ‘ 
For the best heifer calf, 4 
For the next best do. ‘ 
For the best pigs of the Berkshire or Mack- 
ay breed, not less than three months old, a 
male and female, assurance being given that 
they shall be kept in the county at least one 
year from ihe day of exhibition, 6 


The committee are authorized to distribute 4 
vols. of the N. E. Farmer and 4 vols. of the Yan- 
kee Farmer. 


Cattle not to be removed from the pens before 1 
o'clock, P. M. Claimants for premiums on stock, 





_ | are required to exhibit to the committve, evidence 


| of the mode of rearing and treating animals offered 
| for premium. The committee will please strictly 
bs enforce this requisition and award no premium 

for amilch cow, unless the quantity of milk and 
| butter produced for at least ten days in each of the 
| months, June and September, be accurately stated. 


Animals must have been kept in the county six 
months to entitle them to premiums. 
Claims for stock of every sort, and entries for 
|the ploughing match, to be made on or before Sep- 
| tember 25th, 1841, to Abram Washburn, 2d, Bridge- 


water. 
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For the best pair of working oxen, raised 
and trained in the county, 


For the next best do. 6 
For the best pair of steers, not less than 
two ner more than three years old, 6 
For the next best do, 3 
For the best pair of yearling steers, accus- 
tomed to the yoke, 5 


For the next best de. 3 
The committee are authorized to distribute 2 
vols. of the N. E. Farmer and 2 vols. of the Yan- 
kee Farmer. 
Plowing Match. 
The Plowing Match will commence at 9 o’clock, 


A. M., on the day of exhibition. 
Ist premium, $8 
2d do. 6 
3d do. 4 
4th do, : 
5th do, 2 


The work to be performed with one yoke of ox- 
en. 

The committee are authorized to distribute 3 
vols. of the N. E. Farmer and 3 vols. of the Yan- 
kee Farmer. 

-Irticles of the Dairy. 
en 


For the best butter, not less than 50 Ibs., $5 
For next best do. not less than 25 lbs. 3 
Next best do. do. 2 


se 


For the best cheese, not less than -00 lbs. 

For next best do., not less than 100 Ibs. 

Next best do. do. 

The committee are authorized to distribute 
vols. of the N. E. Farmer and 2 vols. of the Yan- 
kee Farmer. 
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Fruits and Vegetables. 


The committee on Fruits and Vegetables, are | 


authorized to distribute twenty dollars for extraor- 
dinary frnits and vegetables that may be deposited 
for exhibition. 


Inventions. 


The committee are authorized to distribute 
for inventions and improvements in the struc- 
ture of implements of agriculture, &c, as re- 
wards of ingenuity, $20 
The cominittee auilorized to distribute 2 
vols. of the N. E. Farmer and 2 vols. of the Yan- 
kee Farmer. 


are 


Manufactures. 


The committee on cloths and the most use- 
ful articles of household manufacture, are 
authorized to award in premiums, according 
to their judgment of the comparative excel- 
lence and utility of the articles presented, 


Bonnets and Fancy Articles. 


The committee on articles of usefulness 
and fancy, are authorized to award 


Cocoons and Silk. 

To the person who shall raise and exhibit 
the largest quantity of cocoons, 

For the next greatest quantity, 

For the next do. do. 

For every ounce of wrought silk, raised 
and worked in the county, ten cents. 

P.S. Cloths, fancy articles, products of the 
dairy, cocoons and silks, articles of invention, fruits, 
vegetables, &c. must be deposited in the Town 


| House before 9 o’clock, A. M. on the day of exhi- 
| bition. 





|water, on or before the first day of June, 1841, 
jthat the committee may acquaint themselves with 
| the condition of the farms atthat time, and become 
| better qualified to judge of the actual improve- 
} ments. 

| Premiums not demanded within one year will 
Ibe considered as generously given to promote the 
| objects of the Society. 

| On all premiums above five dollars, awarded to 
| gentlemen not members of the Society, the Treacu- 
lrer is directed to make a deduction of 
" increase the funds, 
' 


ar 


<0 per cent., 
The Trustees will not consider themselves 
obliged by the terms of the above offers, to give a 
| premium in any case, when it shal] be evident there 
has been no competition, nor more than ordinary 
| exertion. 

All entries for premiums may be made by let- 
ters, post paid. Letters not post paid, will not be 
| considered 
By order of the ‘Trustees, 


MORR I LL ALLEN. 





Bridgewater, Jan. 1341. 


From the British Farmer's Magazine. 


ON PREPARING NIGHT-SOIL. 

Sir—lI observed a few days ago in one of your 
late periodicals, an inquiry, by a correspondent, 
for the best method of preparing night-soil, for ma- 
inure. He said, “he had mixed it with lime, and 
la very strong smell of ammonia was evolved, 
whereby he feared the efficacy of the manure 
might be impaired. ‘These conclusions are per- 
fectly correct; its efficacy as organic manure, 
would be destroyed by the use of lime. 

When an organic body containing nitrogen un- 
dergoes putrefaction, and moisture present, the ni- 
trogen unites with the hydrogen of the water and 
forms ammonia; the oxygen, the other element of 
water, unites with the carbon of the putrifying 
body, and forms carbonic acid; both these trans- 


“¢ 





Articles manufactured ovt of Plymouth county, 
not admissable. 
Premiums Claimable in Future Years. 
1. ‘To the person who shall on the first day of 
September, 1842, have the largest quantity 
of Jand in the best state of preparation for 
English mowing, which is now fresh meadow 
or swamp land, $25 
2. Second premium for the same object, 15 
3. ‘Third do. do, do. 10 | 
4. For the most accurate and satisfactory 
experiment in the application of manure, pre- 
nium payable in 1542, 25 
®». Tothe person who shall make the most 
valuable and extensive general improvements 
on his farm, before September Ist, 1846, 50 
G. To the person who shall make the next 
most valuable improvements, 30 
7. For the most extensive forest, of any sort 
of trees suitable for timber, raised from the 
seed, not less than 1000 trees to the acre, 
which shall be in the most flourishing condi- 
tion and more than five years old in Septem- 
ber, 1845, 50 
8. Second premium for the same object, 30 
9. Third do. do, do. 20 
Claims tothese premiums numbered 1,2, 2, 5 and 
|G, must be made to Isaac Alden, of East Bridge- 


formations, in their nascent state, combine and 
form carbonate of ammonia, a volatile salt, which 
water, as long as the 


Such invariably takes 


is always evaporating with 
decomposition continues, 
place in nitrogenous bodies. 
When lime is added to a body holding carbon- 
ate of ammonia in solution, as in night-soil, the 
ammoniacal salt is decomposed ; the lime robs it 
‘of its carbonic acid, and caustic ammonia, a still 
|more volatile compound, flies off in gas: thus we 
have got rid of all the nitrogen the organic com- 
‘pound contained, 
Organic manure, without nitrogen, is of very 
‘little value. It pervades every part of the vegeta- 
|ble structure, and no plant will attain maturity, 
ieven in the richest mould, without its presence.— 
| The relative value of manure may be known by 
ithe relative quantity of nitrogen it contains, There 
does not appear to be any manure so rich in nitro- 
gen as human excrement, (except bone manure, 
| which contains upwards of 30 per cent. of gela- 
| tine in its interstices ;) so much so, that according 
ito the snalyses of Macaire and Marcet, 100 parts 
}of human urine are equal to 1300 parts of fresh 
the cow, and 450 
paris of the urine of the horse. Hence it is evi- 
dent that it would be of much importance if none 
of the human excremests were lost, especially when 
we consider that withevery pound of urine a pound 
of wheat might be produced. Now 1 would sug- 
gest to your correspondent the best and most eco- 
nomical method I kaow of preserving unimpaired 
the most valuable element in night-soil, which is 
as follows: To every 100 Ibs. of night soil add 7 
lbs. of sulphate of; lime (gypsum) in powder; a 
double decomposition will ensue, and the result 
will be, instead of sulphate of lime and carbonate 
of ammonia, carbonate of lime and sulphate of am- 
monia—the latter a soluble salt which cannot be 
volatilized. It might now be mixed with other com- 
| post, or dried any way thought proper, and applied 
ito the roots of the vegetable, to be again trans- 


| dung of the horse, 600 parts of 





| formed into bread, butter, cheese, &c. 
| Chloride of calcium, sulphuric or muriatic acid, 
| substances of low price, would completely neutral- 
ize the urine, converting its ammonia into salts 
) which possess no volatility. 
| | would also suggest that if the floors of stables 
'be strewed from time to time with a little sulphate 
| of lime, they will lose all their offensive smell, and 
inone of the ammonia which forms can be lost, but 
| retained in a condition serviceable as manure. In 
|close stables the horses’ health would be better 
preserved and they would not be so liable to get 
blind as now. 1 3-4 |bs. of sulphate of lime will 
| fix as much ammonia as is produced by 100 lbs, of 
| horse’s urine. 
J am, sir, your obedient servant, 

GREGORY BRABYN. 


Wanebridge, Vor. 14. 


Soot as a manure.—A writer in the Farmer's 
Journal says he has applied soot upon asparagus, 
peas, anda variety of other vegetables, with as 
|much effect as if he had used solid dung; but to 
plants in pots, particularly pines, be found it admi- 
rably adapted ; when watered with it, they assume 
a deep healthy green and grow strong and luxuri- 


ant, 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us even in our pains. —Lacon. 
' 
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BOSTON POUDRETTE. 


A Mr Rowell, of Lynn, asks the agricultural commu- 
nity to furnish means for manufacturing poudrette in 
this city. We wish him success, and trust that he will 
meet with it. 


If we understand his plan, the outlines are these :— 
that subscription papers be opened forthwith for taking 
up the stock ; that as soon as $10,000 shall be promised, 
in sums of not less, than $50 each, a meeting of the 
subscribers shall be called, to choose their officers, de- 
termine whether it is best to go on, and if so, to author- 
ize whom they please to collect the money that has 
been subscribed, and appropriate the same to the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 


We have asked Mr R. for proofs of his trustworthi 
ness, and he has obtained a certificate signed by seve- 
ral highly respectable citizens of Lynn, which is satis- 
factory. 

He possesses some practical acquaintance with the 
business ; has spent some weeks at one of the establish- 
ments in New York, where a relative of his is superin- 
tendent. 


We have questioned Mr R. very elosely, and are una- 
ble to discover any reasons why the stock in sucha 
company would not be profitable. Such subscribers as 
choose to take their dividends in the manufactured arti- 
cle, will apparently obtain manure at a low rate. Mak- 
ing very considerable allowances for unforeseen contin- 
gencies, the business certainly promises well to the 
stockholders. If, as Mr Rowell maintains, the outlay 
of $10,000 will procure all necessary fixtures, tools, &c., 
and will also be sufficient for the manufacture of 30,000 
bushels of poudrette, then at the asual price of 40 cents 
per bushel, the whole expenses may be ‘refunded the 
first year. ‘This, however, is more thas would be ex- 
pected. 


Mr R., should his plan succeed, will stand upon an 
equality with every other subscriber. He hopes, no 
doubt, to find employment as stiperintendent; but the 
company will betunder no obligations to employ him; 
he asks not that dy thing shall be paid’ In to him, but 
chooses that all funds should go into the hands of some 
other person as treasurer. 

It is desirable that operations should be commenced 
forthwith ; for the summer is the best time for prepar- 
ing the article for use the next spring. All persons dis- 
posed to subscribe, will confer a favor by sending their 
intentions at once to the N. E. Farmer office. It is hop- 
ed by Mr R, that the farmers will be the subscribers. 

We have no interest in this project apart from our 
general interest in agrioulture ; and in our remarks have 
endeavored to avoid holding out delusive expectations. 
We may be deceived ; but we have given considerable 
attention to the subject, and have a strong persuasion 
We advise our friends 
who wish for more manure than they make, to invest 
50 or 100 dollars (more if they choose,) in this concern, 
which we believe will goon and will do well. The 
question whether to go on or not, is to be submitted to 
those who subscribe; and no payment is asked for un- 
til they have decided that point. 


that we are not imposed upon. 


We hope that our friends will at once inform us of 
their wishes. Should Mr R. meet with encouragement, 
he says that operations may be commenced next month. 











THE FLOWER GARDEN CULTIVATED BY THE 
LADIES. 

A neat flower garden ia front of the farm house, is 
proof that the farmer's wife and daughters are industri- 
ous und refined, It is proof that the work within doors 
is well performed : for itis never the case that disorder 
and thriftlessness reside within, while the garden—tend- 
ad by female bands—ix neat and flourishing. This out- 
door labor gives bloom to the cheeks, vigor to the whole 
frame, cheerfulness to the disposition, and general effi- 
ciency. 

Fair and gentle woman is never in a better school 
than when busying her fingers and twining her affec- 
tions around the fair daughters of Flora. There she 
mingles with beauties whose tongues never utter envy 


or malice, and whose ears are deaf to every idle or sin. | 


ful word. ‘There the lovely and innocent speak to her 
of the more lovely and holy One who delineates their 
graceful forms and paints their rich and varied colors. 
Purer, richer, better are the teachings of the shooting 
blade and opening flower, than come from the musings 
of a listless mind, the pages of romance, or the gossip 
of corrupted society. The seeds of health, and purity, 
and vigor are in the soil on which the pink and prim- 
rose grow, and those who labor to procure the fragrance 
of the latter, will taste the delicious fruit which the for- 
mer bear. 

Fear not, ye busy wives and daughters, that the care 
of a small flower garden will be « burthen, rendering 
more arduous the labors cf the kitchen, the dairy room, 
and the needle. For the invigorating exhalations of 
the freshly turned soil, the draughts of pure oxygen 
which will be found around your plants when the warm 
sun is expanding their foliage, the variety of exercise 
which the garden gives to body anc mind, together 
with the pleasure derived from the beauty and fragrance 
of your flowers, will furnish more strength than the la- 
bors of the garden will exhaust. 





LEISURE DAYS. 


By these we mean days in which the care of the 
crops does not require attention—days when the farmer 
can look about him and turn his hand to some odd job. 
Usually there are several such days in June, and the 
manner in which they are spent is of no small moment. 


Of course it is not in our power to tell you what is to 
be done on your particular place—for on one farm a 
few rods of stone fence is to be built; on another an un- 
derdrain isto be completed ; on a third the ditches re 
quire attention, &c. &c. But at these times keep a 
sharp look out for manure- making. The swine must 
havo frequent supplies of the raw material, and leaves, 
soil, muck, &c. must be deposited near the hog-yard 
now, so that in the busy days of haying, something may 
be thrown in, and your hogs not left without means of 
doing their proper work. These days for whitewash- 
ing, for cleaning up around the ‘house and barn, for sea- 
sonable repairs, and the like, are among the most pro- 
fitable of the season. We class them under the head cf 
leisure days, but they shoald be far from days of idle- 
ness: more of the profits of husbandry is obtained 
from the good judgment and perseverance with which 
improvements are planned and executed; (we mean 
the gradual improvements, which the good farmer will 
have an eye to, and will carry forward at times when 
the cost will be but little)—more of the real profits of 
farming turns upon these than upon the ordinary crops 
of the farm. Where soil and manure are alike, one 
man can obtain as good a crop as another, or nearly so ; 
the skill required is not so much that of planting and 
hoeing, as of increasing the manure heap, increasing the 
depth of the soil; protecting the dry lands from drought, 





and draining those that are too wet; the mixing of soils 
and suiting the manures to the soils and crops to which 
they are applied. These are the important matters ; 
and many of them deserve attention at this season of 
the year. 

THE SEASON, 

We have had more than two weeks of warm, windy 
weather, without rain: vegetation has advanced most 
rapidly ; butnow (Monday) the drought begins to pinch ; 
rain is very desirable in this immediate vicinity : in the 
northern and eastern parts of Essex county, there have 
been recent showers, and nothing suffers there from 
lack of moisture. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Saturday, May 8th, 184). 
E:xhibited—Native Plants—10 species—from B. E. 


| Cotting. 8 species of do. from E. Weston, jr. and F. 


Parker. 

May 15th. Native 
Cotting. 

May 22d. Native Plants—14 species—from B. E. 
Cotting. 

May 29th. Native Plants—22 species—from B. E. 
Cotting. 

June Sth. Bouquets from J. Hovey, Hovey & Co., 
T. Mason and A. Bowditch. 

Double White Camellia and Blush, Yellow and 
White ‘Tea Roses, Lamarque do. and some others, from 
A. Bowditch. 

Geraniums from T. Mason. 

Native flowers from E. Weston, jr. and F. Parker. 

Native plants, 30 species, from B. E. Cotting. 

From J. Kenrick, Peonia Banksii and Papaveracea ; 
several varieties of fine hardy Azaleas; Double White 
and Scarlet Hawthorn; Flowe.ing Ash; Scotch La- 
burnum; Hallsia tetraptera; Magnolia cordata ; Caly- 
canthus; Tartarian Honeysuckle ; Spirma hypericifolia ; 
Flesh col'd and White Horsechestnut ; Herbaceous Pxo- 
nies, &c. C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 


Plants—10 species—from B. E. 


EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 
Saturday, June 12. 

Hovey & Co. exhibited very fine specimens of South- 
gate Cucumber. For the Committee. 

8S. POND. 
NOTICE, 

The exhibition of Pwonies, for premium, is postponed 
until Saturday, the 19th Jume. The following are the 
prizes offered : 

For the best display of flowerse— 
‘ © second best do. do. 
C. M. HOVEY, Chairman. 


VARIEGATED HORSE CHESTNUT. 
William Kenrick, Esq., of Nonantum Hill, Newton, 
has exhibited to us the leaves of a Horse Chestnut tree, 
which are beautifully variegated, green and white. It 
has been raised from seed within a few years, and 
should it continue to exhibit the same propensity, will 
prove an interesting addition to our ornamental trees. 


J. B. 





Sweet Flag. A gentleman, whose word is valuable, 
informs us that by mowing the top of the sweet flag 
early in the season, and letting it fall and rot, and then 
mowing later and closer at the proper season both flag 
and the grass among it, you may kill out the flag. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Ranyze of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 13. 





Jone, 1841. | 


'BA.M. | 12,M.|7,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 7) 56 | 85 | 76 Ww. 
Tuesday, 8 70 88 82 N. W. 
Wednesday, 4 56 | 67 58 S. E. 

Thursday, 10| 57 | 83 76 | S. W. 
Friday, il 64 | 85 78 N. W. 
Saturday, 12} 63 | 7% | 68 | N. W. 
Sunday, 13| 65 | 78 63 Ss. W. 





There has not been rain enough during the week to wet 
the surface of the earth. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monpary, June 14, 1841. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 175 Beef Cattle, 12 pair of Working 
Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 650 Sheep and 630 Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 
last week. First quality, $6 75 a 7 00. Second 
quality, $6 25a 650. Third quality, $5 25 a 6 00. 

Working Oxen —No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales, 
and $37. 

Sheep.—Lots $2 25, $2 42, $2 50, $2 67, and $275. 

Swine. —Lots to peddle 5 for sows, and 6 for barrows. 
Large barrows 51-2. At retail from 5 1-2 to 7. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, very little in market- 
new seed hy the bag 50 to 55 c. 
—Southern, 8to9c. Flax Seed, $1, 37 to 1 50 bu. 
cerne, 25 c. per lb. ' 
FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 25—Ohio 


$5 12. 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 68—Southern Flat Yellow ¢0—White 64. — Rye— 
Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to55. Oats—Southern 36 
to 38—Northern 33 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beet—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
$6 50—No. | $9 00. Pork—Extra—15 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams—Northern 9 c. per lb—Southern, 
none. lLard—Boston 9c per !b.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 

HAY, per ton, $18 to 20—Eastern Screwed 814 to 15. 

CHEESE--Old 11 c.--New 8. 

EGGS, t1 a 12. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, and there 
is hes a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
lb. 50 to 55 c.--American full blood, mes bey 47 to 50--Do 
3 4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37-—-Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 28--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14—Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 1\0—Superfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 30 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 


Red Top, 


Lu- 











GOOD CULTIVATORS AT $350 





Good Cultivators for sale at the New England Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Price 
$3,50. JOS. BRECK & CO. 

FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received from England, 10,000 teet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 62 North Market st. April 21 

DAHLIA POLES. 

500 dozens of Dahlia and Bean Poles. 








of Ladders, 16 to 40 feet in length, f oa MOsEa 

’ et in length, for sale b SES 
FRENCH, Jn., Maine wharf, Broad st. near the bottom of 
Summer st. 


6w June 2 


22, $25, $30, $32, $35, | 


Clover—Northern, 13c. | 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
{ 





} 


| The Revolving Horse Rake has heen in general use in 


| most parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and is found to 
he one of the most useful labor saving inachines now in use 
| One man and horse, with a boy to lead, will rake on an av 


| erage from 25 to 30 acres per day with ease, and do the work | 


| well. There is a great advantage in this rake overall others, 
| as the person using it does uot have to stop the horse to un- 
| load the rake 

! For sale at Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

| June 9. JOS. BRECK & CO. 

' 





| 
| 
| 


| HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
{has heen so formed as to Jay the furrow.completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rochy, 
BEGIN With Ma. Howann’s.” ; 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse en 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one iialf inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howen!’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most sulstantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on. the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise seciues 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much, 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 815. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stuie, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





aa 





FULL BLUOD DURHAM CATTLE. 

The subscriber will sell at public auction, at bis residence 
in Pleasant Valley, foot of Atwell’s Avenue, in Providence, 
1 1-2 miles trom the Great Bridge, on Wednesday, the 23d 
of June instant, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

20 head of superior full and half blood Durham Cattle. 
Also, 20 full blood and half*blood imported Southdown 
Sheep. A rare chance is offered in this stock to farmers and 
others to secure some of the finest Cattle ever offered for 
sale in this country, and as a whole there is seldom so choice 
a lot of herd book Cattle presented to the public. All inter- 
ested are requested to sor pe examine this stock previous 
to the day of sale. Terms liberal. For further particulars 
| See catalogue, which will be exhibited at the sale. 
Providence, June 5, 1841. JOHN GILES. 





————_——$——— 


NEW YORK POUDRETTE COMPANY. 

| This company has been in operation nearly four years. 
Present price of shares one hundred and five dollars; and 
j}each share is entitled to fifty bushels of Poudretle every six 
| months, which is equal to filty city cart loads of stable ma 
oure for 18 years from March, 1841 

Price of Poudrette 40 cents per bushel, or two dollars a 
barrel, of four iushels, delivered on board of vessels in this 
city. Those farmers who wish to obtain this manure reg- 
ularly, will do well to take shares soon; and those who 
wish to purchase the article will do well not to wait another 
year, until they wish Lo use It, 

” Owing to the unusually wet season, orders received now 
cannot be filled under four or five weeks but it is believed 
that there will be a supply in July, August and September. 

To ensure a supply for early spring use, shares should be 
taken in time to receive a fall Dividend, which wail prevent 
disappointment or by a wet spring like the present; or 

Those at a distance, who desire to make an experiment, 
can obtain one or more barrels, in turn, by remitting, at the 
rate of two dollars per barrel. A phaimplet will be sent to 
any person who desires one. 

Shares will be sold for the present at $105 each, but they 
will surely advance in price, notwithstanding the number of 
dividends will diminish every Six months. 

D. K. MINOR, Agent, 
120 Nassau street (up stairs. ) 

N. B. It is to be distinctly understood that this Compa- 
ny is inno way connected with the “ Urate and Poudrette 
Company,” or" Lodi Manulacturing Com any’ of Anthony 
Dey & Peter Barthelemy, on the New Jersey Meadows, 
which, if report be true, failed, after an expenditure of 
over $50 000. 

New York, May 10th, 184 
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WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 
RQ 








Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sen- 
son ; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer mav be cer- 
tain that his seed is put into the ground, and at the same 
ume in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are 
very ap: to clog up and the farmer might go over an acre of 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; itis so 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work 
at less than one quarter the expense of the common way of 
| sowing seeds, and have it done in a much better manner ; 

it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnips, Carrots 
Beets, Parsnips, Omons. It is highly recommended by 
a great number of persons who used it the past season. 
For sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 

1000 Howard's Patent Cast| 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 


Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.} 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “* Common do. 
100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 Truck do, 
50 Common do. do. | 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 
200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do. 
100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 





March 17. 


DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 
' A ne full blooded Durham Cow and her calf—a ve 
desirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWAR 
TITCOMB, Jr., Newburyport. = May 5 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


| 
| 


HOME IN THE SKIES. 


When up to nightly skies we gaze, | 
Where stars pursue their endless ways, | 
We think we see, from earth's low clod, | 


The wide and shining home of God. 


| 
} 
| 
But could we rise to moon or sun, ) 
Or path where planets daily run, | 
Still heaven would spread above us far, | 


And earth remote would seem a star. 
! 


'T is vain to dream those tracks of space, 
With all their worlds approach his face ; | 
One glory fils each whirling ball— 

One love has shaped and moved them all. 


| 

| 

a a ! 1 | 
This earth, with all its dust and tears, 

Is his no less than yonder spheres, | 

And rain-drops weak, and grains of sand, 

Are stamped hy his immediate hand. | 

The rock, the wave, the little flower, 

All fed by streams of living power, 

That spring from one Alinighty will, | 

} 

| 

} 


Whate’er his thoughts conceived, fulfil. 


And is this all that man can claim ? 
Is this our longing’s final aim, | 
To be like all things rouad—no more | 
Than pebbles cast on ‘Time's gray shore ? 
Can man, no more than beast aspire 

To know his being’s awful sire? 

And, born and lost on nature’s breast, 

No blessing seek but there to rest ? 


Not this our doom, thou God benign! 
Whose rays on us unclouded shine 5 
Thy breath sustains yon fiery dome, 
But man is most thy favored bome. 


We view those halls of painted air, 
And own thy presence makes them fair ; 
But dearer still to thee, O Lord, 
Is he whose thoughts to thine accord. 
[ Blackwood. 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

There is something in the wildness and sublim- 
ity of mountain scenery that tends to remind us 
rather of eternity than decay. The perishable 
works of man are no where to be seen. No city 
lies in gloomy ruins, to show the outline of faded 
greatness: no remnant of sanctuary here stands to | 
show the worship that has passed away. We see 
no failing records of the glorious deeds of those 
whose names are learnt in history’s page. We 
stand upon the mountain and we scarcely know that 
man exists upon the earth. This is not the land 
where arts have died, or science been forgot; those | 
rocks never echoed the eloquence of orators, or the 
songs of poets ; these waters never bore the proud 
ships of the merchant; the svil never yielded to! 
man the fruit of his industry. It is not here that | 
the finger of Time can be recognised. In vain) 
would he set his mark on snows that never fail or | 
disturb the fast bound form of adamantine ice. In} 


. . . ' 
vain he stretches out his hand where the peed 





torrent and the wavering water-fall, blest with an 
eternity of youth, dash on in their headlong course, | 
regardless of the blighting power that withers | 
strength, or lulls to rest the creation or the creature | 


of mortality. Here may we pause and say od 


Changes they are; 


Time has lost his power. Here may we view the 
faint efforts of ‘Time overthrown in an instant. 
but the work of an hour has 
defeated the slow progress of decay. The light 
ing of the thunder-storm, the blowing tempest, 


rn 
the engulgphing flood, the overspreading avalanche, | 
I 


iave etiacee froin the surface of nature the impress 
of time, and left naught in the changes to remind us 


of age. Surely there are scenes in lie which seem | 


created to awaken in mankind the recollection, 
that even time can loose its power. Who will not 
feel the nothinguess of the pleasures, the cares, 
nay, even the sorrows of our petty span, when for a 


moment he dwells with his heart and soul upon the 


thouvlits of an eternity! Yes, it will sober the 
ay—it wil! comfort the grieved.— Edvard Everett. 


0 
> 
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MORE ECONOMIES. 


How to save Oil and Candles.—Use sun-light 


dies and lamps two hours after9, P.M. The 
worning sun-light is much cheaper, and better than 
evening lamp-light. 

How to save expense in clothing.—Purchase that 
which is at once decent and the most durable; and 
wear your garment despite the frequent changes of 
fashion, till it becomes too defaced to appear de- 
cent; then turn it and wear it hencefortn as long 
as it protects the body. A blue coat is as warm 
after fashion requires a green one, as it ever was. 
A red shawl in fashion to-day, is as comfortabie 
as a black one which fashion requires to-morrow. 
A few years hence your fame will not depend upon 
the style, color or quality of the broadcloth you 
wore in 1841. 

How to save time.—Have a place for every thing, 
and when you have done using it, return it to its 
place. This will save much time in hunting after 
articles which are thrown carelessly aside, and lie 
you know not where. 

How to save expenses in travelling.—Cultivate 
the bump of inhabitiveness ; and if you want to go 
a mile or two, walk rather than hire an establish- 
ment at a livery stable. 
health of your body as well as a security of your 
purse from languishment. 


How to save in liltle matters.—Procure a book | 
and keep an exact account of all your expenditures. | 


At the expiration of three months, review the ac- 
count and see how much you have expended in four 
penny and nine penny items which you could have 
done without as well as not, 


things. Iu many cases the aggregate will be 


found more considerable than you would be aware | 


of, unless you keep such an account. 


How to save your property if your house should | 
No one is! 


be consumed by fire—Get it insured. 
entitled to much charity after he suffers loss, if he 
neglects so easy a method of securing himself.— 
elugusta Banner. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received hy Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair ‘Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
o. 52 North Market st. April 21 


“ 


x 


DUUBLE DAHLUIAS, 
We have for sale a very large collection of the finest 
Jouble Dahlias, of the most esteemed sorts. J. BRECK 
& CO., No. 62, North Market St. April 23 


wo hours in the morning, and dispense with can- | 


This will be for the! 


Then see to it that | 
each ensuing quarter shall be minus just those | 


| GARDEN SEEDS, 

| For sale by Joseru Breck & Cc. at the New Enaraxp 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Pos- 
ton. The subsenbers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamentai Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Climate. 

Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assuied they will prove satisfac- 
tory to all who try them. 

Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season. Soxes for retailing from 8dolls. and upwards 
wil] be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discounc 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference wiil meet with 
| prompt attention. 


j FIELD SEEDS. 
| New Red Globe do 


Ruta Raga. 

Zallatine’s New Royal do, 
| Yellow do. ¢ 
| Carrot Long Orange. 


White Tankard Turnip. 
“  Altringham. 


Red do. 

Led Round do. 
|“ New White, extra fine. 
| Pumpkin, sorts. 


White do. 
White Globe do. 
| Wheat—various sorts. 
| Barley, do. 


Green Round do. 
| Rye, do. 


| Sugar Beet. 

| Mangel Wurtzel 

superior 
varieties. 


Purple Top Hybrid do, 
Buckwheat. 
Broom Corn. 


| Potatoes, do. Millet. 
| Indian Corn, do. Suckthorn. ) 
| Oats, do. Locust. N for Hedges, 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
| of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
| Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Fgg 
| Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Metons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin to. Parsu:p, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turn'p 20 varisties, 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


| 
| 


Thyme. Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
| Sage. Lemon Balm. 
| Summersavory. Anise. 


| Medicinal Herbs, &c. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 


Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 
Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 
Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
| ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
| closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 50 cents, 
| per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 
Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
| plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will he packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
| States. JOSEPH BRECK & C 
© een ee SS I Se eS Senet, ee ates 
| FOR SALE. 
GEORGE THE THIRD, who has been honored with the 
Second and First State premiums in 1839, at Worcester, and 
at Concord in 1840, by the Committees appointed hy the 
State, for awarding such premiums, 1s of Durham Breed, was 
, imported as most superior stock, and is thought hy judges 
to possess more valuable points, than any to be found in any 
other animal of the kind. : 

Also, two young Bulls, Sired by the above, their Dams are 
| imported and of the best possible blood. 
| For further information apply to 
LARD 2d, Still River Village, Harvard. 





CHARLES WIL- 


4w June2 





GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Tland Grindstares 


| constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBALD 
; & CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17, 
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WEEKLY PAPER, 
| 
The Editorial department of this paper having com > 
| into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
| by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
jthe paper is reduced. In future the terms will be 2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 
N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


